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“THE DIFFERENT BOYS.” 
{Translated from the German for ‘Our Dumb Animals,” by 
A.M. W.] 


We publish with some omissions, &c , the follow- 
ing story, printed and circulated by the Munich 
Society :— 

_In the last century there lived in a little Dutch 

tity by the sea; two neighbors, whose sons, Edward 

and Stephen, were of about the same age. 

: Edward’s father was a tradesman, who worked 

industriously for his family, and was full of kindness 
men and animals. 

Stephen’s father was a skillful speculator, but un- 
feeling towards all God’s creatures, and towards 
mankind. 

_Edward’s father took all possible pains to develop 

im into an upright man, that he might do good to 
his fellows, believing that sympathy is a source of 
good, and that children should be taught to be com- 
Passionate towards all creatures; and he instilled 
— great care these ideas into Edward’s childish 

rt 


The speculator’s thoughts were on his gains, and 
was quite indifferent of his son. He was permit- 
ted to tease servants, beggars, and the like. Some 
One gave him two little dogs, which he treated with 
great cruelty. In the same manner he treated all 
other creatures. Butterflies he would impale on 


| Reedles, without first having deprived them of sensa- 
tion with ether ; beetles he would keep buzzing alive 


on threads ; it amused him greatly to kill flies slowly 
in water, and especially to ill-treat mice, rats, 
&c., while the cries of tormented cats were always 
pleasant. 

So the two boys grew into young men. Edward 
became a tradesman with his father. He had taken 
to heart the precepts he had been taught, and was 
compassionate towards both animals and men, and it 
was wondarfs! how all loved him. One day, for 
instance, he made a little excursion with several 
acquaintances, some of whom made an old poodle 
the subject of their fun, teasing and tormenting 
him. Edward, filled with pity for the pocr dog, 
declared that he would not permit it, when two of 
the boys attempted to beat him; but while Edward 
defended himself bravely, the dog came to his assist- 
ance, biting first one and then the other so severely 
that they had to run. 

*There were many similar occasions when animals 
showed their gratitude to Edward. Most people, too, 
especially good people, thought a great deal of him, 
for his kind behavior. Every one, even the poor 
man who had only a few kreutzers to spend, bought 
nowhere so gladly as of Edward. So his kind dispo- 
sition contributed to his father’s prosperity. 

But Stephen, to whom these maxims of Edward’s 
father seemed absurd, because his father, absorbed 
in speculation, neglected to speak of them, knew 
nothing of sympathy, but amused himself spearing 
frogs to make them hop about, or fish which he threw 
on the dry land to gasp painfully. Crabs he put in 
a pot of cold water to gradually heat on the fire, that 
he might hear the noise of the tormented creatures ; 
and then his theatre, as he called it, viz, the 
slaughter-house, where he would go to see oxen, 
calves and lambs put to death. Could anything be 
more delightful than to see a great stupid ox, trem- 
bling with fear, dragged to the slaughter-bench, after 
the smell of blood had evidently put him in deadly 
terror, perhaps for days, at the door where he was 
tied? or to watch the silly trembling of the calves, 
which, often tied for two or three days in a cart in 
heat or cold, cut to the bone with cords, and tor- 
mented by insects, could now hardly stand on their 
poor blood-stained feet! and their foolish fear of the 
dogs which he often eagerly and needlessly set upon 
them! And then how amusing was the cry of a 
hog, which without being first struck upon the head, 
was stabbed, and slowly bled to death, with pro- 
longed pain and terror. But his greatest pleasure 
was with horses, driving them up the steepest hills 
at full speed, leaving them in the cold without cov- 
ering, and in the heat without protection from the 


flies, whipping them when faint and weary, cruell 
jerking the bits in their mouths, and fastening their 
heads up with tight check-reins. . 

Thus differently brought up, both reached their 
twentieth year, when a war broke out in the East 
India colonies which belonged to their fatherland. 
A fleet was prepared, and both Edward and Stephen 
had to enlist. caved parted from his parents with 
tears. Stephen made fun over this. “A pretty 
fellow!” he exclaimed, “ who faints away when he 
sees a beetle quivering on a needle; a fine sailor he 
will make !” 

They weighed anchor, and all went well until the 
ship reached the high seas, when the weather became 
bad and many of the soldiers became sick. Edward, 
although sick, managed to rise and assist in the care 
of his comrades. Stephen was not sick, but instead 
of assisting he made others the subject of his jokes. 

At length a great storm arose. Then Stephen 
grew quiet. His jests vamshed, and he crept away 
that he might not hear the roaring of the sea and 
howling of the wind. But Edward was everywhere 
active, and tried to encourage his comrades, who in 
return for his kindness assisted him. By his aid the 
ship, which was in great danger, was saved. When 
the storm abated, to the general delight they discov- 
ered the coast, and steered toward it for provisions 
and to repair the vessel. The joy of the men was 
extravagant, and some of them, with Edward, thanked 
God for their gracious preservation. 

The captain, among other things, sent on board for 
provisions a pair of live goats and a calf. As soon 
as Stephen saw these, he said that he would be their 
butcher. “ For,” added he with a loud laugh, “ there 
is certainly no one on board who understands so 
well as I do how to butcher animals.” Being per- 
mitted by the oflicer to be the butcher, Stephen was 
in his element, but proposed to the men before the 
animals were killed to get up an imitation of a Span- 
ish bullfight. So he made a circle, and commenced 
beating the poor animals cruelly to make them jump. 
Edward, who was below, hearing the noise came on 
deck and said, “ What is this cruel sport? kill them 
and eat their flesh, but don’t torment them.” “ What 
does the stupid fellow want?” answered Stephen ; 
“stay down with the sick simpletons you are tending ; 
you are too sentimental for this work.” “ You speak 
very bravely now,” said Edward ; “ why did we see 
nothing of you during the storm?” Stephen tried 
to make a jest, but did not meet with much sympathy, 
and just then several voices cried, “‘ There comes 
the captain !” . 

The captain, noticing the confusion, inquired the 
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cause. Being a compassionate and brave man, he 
was very angry at the treatment the animals had 
received, and had Stephen locked up and put on 
bread and water. This irritated Stephen against 
Edward, whom he looked upon as the cause of his 
punishment. 

When they put out to sea again, steering easterly 
round the Cape of Good Hope, contrary winds drove 
them towards Madagascar. ‘The captain, not know- 
ing exactly where they were, went with a glass to 
the mast-head, when he saw a sail approaching which 
they discovered to belong to the enemy! The brave 
captain made preparations to fight, and Edward and 
Stephen were called to their posts. Even Edward 
was not quite calm. But the consciousness of never 
having failed in his duty, and his love for fatherland, 
raised his courage and enabled him to survey more 
quietly the approaching danger. Not so Stephen ; 
he looked in vain for comfort. Meanwhile the enemy 
opened fire. A fearful battle followed. Edward 
fought with courage and calmness, exposed himself 
bravely to danger and was wounded ; while Stephen, 
occupied with his own safety, hid wherever he could, 
and thought neither of parents, fatherland or com- 
rades. At last the enemy was compelled to fly, but 
the Dutch ship was also so damaged that she was 
obliged to seek the land, carrying many dead and 
wounded, and amongst the latter the brave captain. 
The thoughtless once more rejoiced, but the wiser 
were not so merry, as they knew that they were 
probably on a coast inhabited by savages. 

When the ship’s boat was sent out on discovery 
and to get water, Edward, being slightly wounded, 
was left behind in charge of the other sufferers. But 
Stephen was the first in the boat, burning with desire 
to reach land. Once on shore they imprudently 
scattered, and Stephen went with the corporal and a 
sailor, all three well armed. They turned their 
steps towards a wood, where they became lost. After 
wandering about all day in the greatest heat, and 
without food, they lay down and slept; suddenly 
they were harshly awaked, and before they could 
arouse to defend themselves were seized and bound 
by savages, who expressed their delight with the 
wildest gesticulations. The other parties returned 
to the ship, and besought the lieutenant to set 
sail, although Stephen and his two companions 
were still absent. But Edward begged first to be 
permitted to seek them. So the next day Kdward 
with six other sailors landed. After wandering about 
in vain for some hours, they suddenly came upon an 
open space where some twenty savages were exe- 
cuting their cannibal dances around a fire, and near 
a body already torn in pieces, which they recognized 
as that of the corporal! They had given their cap- 
tives nothing to eat or to drink, and their hands and 
feet were bound so tightly and painfully that they 
could not drive off the insects which were tormenting 
them. 

“ Ah, you barbarians!” said Stephen, “am I not 
one of God’s creatures? What right have you to 
torment me so? Kill me, but—” Just then flashed 
upon his mind Edward’s words about the goats: 
“ Kill them and eat their flesh, but don’t torment them,” 
and the question, “ Were not the lambs and calves 
1 have so often seen lying bound days and nights, as 
1 am lying, also God’s creatures?” In the midst of 
his agony, however, and as some of the cannibals 
were approaching him with gestures which announced 
his fate, several shots were fired; some of the sav- 
ages fell wounded, others ran; and Edward with his 
men appeared. 

But alas for him who in youth steels his heart 
against every feeling of compassion. Stephen’s 
repentance lasted only as long as his danger. Hard- 
ly was he free when his evil disposition once more 
gained the ascendancy. Edward’s courage received 
the highest praise from the oflicers, and this filled 
Stephen with new resentment. Edward was made 
corporal, the ship was repaired and pursued her 
course, and they arrived in the East Indies just in 
time to take part in several land and naval battles. 

At the end of a year a royal order raised Edward 
to lieutenant; and soon after, the captain being 
killed in an engagement, Edward was made captain, 
and given command of the ship. These promotions 
increased Stephen’s resentment, and on the voyage 


home he and two other miscreants, who had been 
repeatedly punished for misconduct, made plans to 
murder the captain. So one night Stephen glided 
softly into the captain’s cabin, and with a sharp knife 
approached him, while his two accomplices waited to 
carry off the body. Already had Stephen raised 
his hand to give the blow to the playmate of his 
youth, when he was dragged to the floor by the cap- 
tain’s faithful dog, who held the assassin until the 
men rushed in, when Stephen in a moment of confu- 
sion tore himself away, and with his accomplices 
sprung into a boat and rowed for a neighboring 
island. ‘The sailors wanted to fire at them, but 
Edward said, “Give them time for repentance ; 
Heaven will surely punish them ” 

Stephen and his comrades hardly reached land 
before they began to make all sorts of mutual 
reproaches, the two others separating from Stephen ; 
despair seized him; for days he was tormented by 
hunger and thirst, and by insects of various kinds, 
while the fear of wild beasts increased the horror of 
his condition, and conscience brought to his recollec- 
tion all his past life, and the cruelty he had practised 
towards innocent beings. 

Edward, unwilling to leave the poor creatures 
starving, guilty as they were, had the island searched. 
On the third day the two accomplices were found 
lying dead at the toot of a cliff, over which they had 
thrown themselves, and two days later Stephen was 
discovered ; but they only succeeded in rousing him 
to listen to his last confession. 

“It is true,” he said faintly to Edward, “as your 
father often told me, he who torments animals when a 
child, will as a man be cruel. Heavy upon me lies 
the hand of Providence; 1 recognize and feel the 
righteous judgment. All-merciful Father, forgive 
me, and forgive my unhappy parent who so neg- 
lected my education, not realizing what a heartless 
and cruel being he allowed me to become even in 
childhood.” ‘Thus repentant he died. 

Edward was enthusiastically received at home, his 
good parents weeping for joy ; but Stephen’s father 
wept in sorrow, and confessed that he himself’ was 
deeply to blame for the iil-conduct of his son. 


TOOTHACHE IN DUMB ANIMALS. 


It must be dreadful when poor dumb animals suffer 
from toothache. Every one has read how Chunee, 
the elephant at the old Exeter Change, in England, 
went mad from it; and it is popularly supposed that 
it is often a cause of madness in dogs, and I really 
think it very probable. The poor brutes seek the 
sympathy and aid of their masters; for 1 have known 
a poor old cat come moaning, time after time, until it 
drew attention to its teeth. A surgeon who was visit- 
ing at the house first suggested the cause of the ani- 
mal’s discomfort—and one person, more skilled than 
the others, possibly, in the management of our dumb 
companions, drew a tooth which was rather loose, 
and at once relieved the poor creature. 

—Good Health. 


WiLp boas, we are told, never bark: they only 
howl. There are numerous troops of wild dogs in 
South America. Two of these that were carried to 
England could never bark, but continued to utter 
their habitual howl. But a younger one of the same 
species learned to bark. Many years ago, dogs were 
lett by the Spaniards in the Island of Juan Fernan- 


' dez, for the purpose of exterminating the goats. In 


a tew years all barking had ceased among them. It 
has been suggested that barking originated in an 
attempt to imitate the human voice—J/rom Oliver 
Optic’s Magazine. 


Why make we moan 
For loss that doth enrich us yet, 
With upward yearnings of regret ? 

Bleaker than unmossed stone 
Our lives were but for this immortal gain 
Of uustilled longing and inspiring pain! 

As thrills of long hushed tone 
Live in the viol, so our souls grow fine 
With keen vibrations from the touch divine, 

Of noble natures gone. 

James Russell Lowell. 


DOG CATCHING AND SLAUGHTERING TO BE 
ABANDONED. 

Any change of sentiment on the subject of “ mad” 
dogs is gratifying. The Philadelphia Age says :— 

At the beginning of the warm weather, a great 
dog hunt is commonly organized in the public streets, 
A party of African hunters pursue the game, and a 
great swarm of boys swell the throng and inflame 
the ardor of the chase. With the instinct which the 
hunted animal possesses he often snuffs danger in the 
breeze, and tries to avoid it by flight. On this the 
whole crowd raise the cry of “ mad dog.” The fear. 
ful sound startles hundreds of nervous people, and 
the policemen on the route augment the public dan- 
ger by firing off their revolvers. The local excite- 
ment is made general by the publication in all the 
newspapers that a mad dog was killed in a frequented 
thoroughfare of our city! Great praise is awarded 
to the happy marksman who may have missed the 
citizens, and shot the dog. It is not easy to estimate 
the evil of all this. It fosters and spreads a very 
excitable and mischievous tone of public feeling, 
already too prevalent, everywhere. 

On the subject of “ Dog-Catching,” the Woman’s 
Branch of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, has offered to assume charge of the mat- 
ter, and erect a pound or place of confinement, tt 
which stray dogs shall be quietly taken at all seasons 
of the year. For the idea that hydrophobia prevails 
more in hot than in cold weather is one of the many 
superstitions on the subject which have no foundation 
at all. The ladies of the Society desire to mitigate 
some other revolting incidents of the present system. 
Now, a large number of dogs are collected at one 
time, are huddled together without food or drink, 
and are at last dispatched by beating out their brains 
with clubs. 

It is alleged, and it certainly seems feasible, that 
dogs may be kept for a short time for reclamation, 
and then by chemical means destroyed. 


The New York Times has the following on the 
same subject :— 


The onslaught on the canine species for the mis- 
fortune of being subject in rare eases to madness will 
probably not be repeated this year, and the rising 
generation will be saved from the demoralizing effect 
of a price being put upon the head of all unfortunate 
curs which chance to be met in the streets without 
the disgrace of a muzzle. Mayor Hall refused last 
year to have anything to do with this bloody business. 
He believes the whole thing is a humbug and a relic 
of barbarism, and that hydrophobia is produced more 
by shutting up and harassing the dogs than from any 
other cause. The Board of Health too has come to 
about the same conclusion. The medical members 
say that it is a superstitious error to suppose that dogs 
are more liable to madness in summer than at any 
other season of the year. The result of the most 
thorough and intelligent investigation on the subject 
tends to prove the contrary, and while the general 
ordinances with regard to the treatment of dogs will 
be enforced, no special regulations will be made for 
the summer, and no massacre of these innocent house- 
hold creatures will be authorized or encouraged. 


Die a WeLL! A disciple of Mohammed came 
to him one day, and said, “ O, prophet, my mother is 
dead; what is the best alms I can bestow for her 
good?” The prophet replied, “ Water,—dig a well 
for her, and give her water for the thirsty.” The 
man did so, and said, * This well is for my mother.”— 
The Servants’ Magazine. 


A BALKY horse recently stopped on the highway, 
reared, broke the wagon, and fell to the ground. 
Securing the animal in his fallen state, the owner sat 
down on the wreck, pulled a Testament from his 
pocket and read several chapters, after which, 
repairing damages, he harnessed up again and drove 
on triumphantly. 


Tue time for reasoning is before we have ap- 
proached near enough to the forbidden fruit to look 
at and admire it. 
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(For ‘Our Dumb Animals.”] 
OBSTINACY OVERCOME IN A HORSE. 


A gentleman related in my presence a little inci- 
dent, which I give as I heard it. A wagon was pass- 
ing heavily laden with slates; the horse stopped, re- 
fusing to be urged or cajoled into starting. Of course, 
I expected, as usual, to see the driver use his whip, or 

rhaps his heavy boots, with an accompaniment of 

shouts and oaths, to remind the animal of his neglect 
of duty; he went to the wagon and commenced 
fumbling in its depths. Now, thought I, that poor 
horse will receive a most tremendous beating; and 
I waited the issue with bated breath. But instead 
of the heavy stake which I anticipated, he drew 
out an old wooden bucket, the outside covered with 
meal, the remains of former lunches; ran along the 
road for some distance before the horse, and set it 
down. The animal, true to his instincts, forgetting 
his former obstinacy and whims, hurried towards the 
well remembered receptable of former enjoyments, 
and the battle is won by a little quiet management, 
saving pain and trouble for both’ man and _ beast. 
Now, thought I, as I went on my way rejoicing, here 
is a lesson for educators. Don’t drive and push and 
swear and scold, but accomplish your object, whether 
jt be with child or “dumb animal,” by means of 
‘some incentive to the performance of duty, which 
shall recall pleasures past, or be an earnest of joys to 
come. “ TEACHER.” 


GEORGE STANLEY’S LIFE IN CANADA. 


A friend who has found pleasure in the above book 
sends us the following extract :— 


The black squirrels are sometimes great pests to 
the farmer, making sad havoc with his Indian corn 
and his young wheat. They show strange instinct. 
From scarcity of food, or some other cause, all the 
squirrels in a large district will at times take into 
their heads to migrate to some other region. Scat- 
tered bodies are said to gather from distant points 
and marshal into one great host, which then sets out 
on its march, allowing nothing, mountain or river, to 
stop them. Our neighbors told us that a few years 
ago, it had been a bad season for nuts, that the squir- 
rels of all shades had evidently seen the perils of the 
approaching winter, and determined to emigrate to 
some more favored land. They gathered in immenge 
numbers, in the trees on the bank of the river, which 
was a mile broad, and without hesitation launched off 
in hundreds straight for the other side. How strange 
for such little creatures to contrive and carry out an 
organized movement. There were no woods in sight, 
though there were vast forests in the interior. We 
can only conclude that the lower creation have fac- 
ulties, reason or instinct, of which we have no idea. 


MIRTH A MEDICINE. 


I know of nothing equal to a cheerful conversation, 
for restoring tone of mind and body, when both have 
been overdone. Some great and good men, on whom 
very heavy cares and toils have been laid, manifest 
a constitutional tendency to relax into mirth when 
their work is over. Mirth, after exhaustive toil, is 
one of nature’s instinctive efforts to heal the part 
which has been racked or bruised. You cannot too 
severely reprobate a frivolous life; but if the life be 
earnest for God or man, with here and there a layer 
of mirthfulness protruding, it becomes a soft bedding 
to receive heavy cares which otherwise would crush 
the spirit. —Arnot’s Ills of Proverbs. 


Love for Animals. 


The principle I practice and which I wish to incul- 
cate is, that if you love animals they will love you, 
and such mutual affection will greatly promote the 
comfort and well being of both. 

Every child knows why the lamb loved Mary, and 
shall I not strike an answering chord in many a 
heart as I quote from the old ballad ? 


“ Old Martin loved his dogs as though 
They had his children been, 
And they loved him—for love can make 
E’en man and beast akin,” 
—Philip Anniker, cor. Ploughman. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.j 
THE DEATH OF THE SPANIEL. 


The old and familiar companion of many a lonely 
hour, had crept with a faltering step from her chosen 
resting place, and had fondly laid herself closely 
down by my side, with a lingering and watchful 
solicitude. The reverses of time and age were sadly 
depicted in her failing strength and feeble movement; 
and there was a melancholy evidence of a fallen 
spirit, widely in contrast with that which so happily 
enlivened the days of her youth. The licht of her 


_ eye, which had once beamed in beauty and brilliancy, 


was faint and shaded, and I could plainly discern the 
weak and sinking energies of decaying nature. 


Poor Belle! thy lengthened days must cease, 
Thy joys and sorrows close; 

Soon will thy weary limbs in peace 
Rest in their last repose. 


How happy in thy early years 
Were all thy playful hours: 

How changed thy spirit now appears, 
How feeble are thy powers. 


Oft have thy gambols, light ard free, 
Beguiled an hour away; 

Then, every look was life, and glee, 
For "twas a younger day. 


Whene’er we took the sporting gun, 
Thou seemed’st to chide delay, 
And frantic to the woodland run 
To raise the startled prey. 


What frenzy filled thy brilliant eye, 
So dim and darkened now; 

What joy, as light you bounded high, 
Lit up thy curly brow. 


Who saw thee in thy pristine days, 
And gave thee no caress; 

Or e’er forgot thy beauty’s praise, 
Or perfect gentleness ? 


Now, hour by hour, and day by day, 
At rest you've ceaseless slept, 

Till when we came, you watchful lay, 
And friendship’s vigil kept. 


And when we met thee at the door, 
Witb fond and listening care, 

Thy joyful look a gladness wore 
That bid us welcome there. 


What feeling mind can fail to own 
The generous love, and good, 

Thy species has unfailing shown 
For man’s ingratitude ? 


Why should the world abuse thy race, 
Degrade it in the dust ? ° 

Thy kind would have a loftier place, 
Were human hearts but just. 


Man, “‘blest with reason’s clearer light,” 
May err, the child of heaven; 

And yet, should instinct swerve from right, 
The sin is ne‘er forgiven. 


O let the cold and careless mind 

. Thy noble nature scan, 

And learn its end was ne'er designed 
For tyranny of man. 


’Tis o’er—the fatal hour has past; 
Still is that panting breath; 

We knew that look would be thy last, 
So fixed that eye in death. 


Through life—nor was it brief to thee— 
Thy friendship stronger grew; 

F’er firm was thy fidelity,— 
The truest friend we knew. 


A Mortuer’s Love.—A river widely washed its 
shores and rent away a bough whereon a bird had 
built a cottage for her summer hope. Down the 
white and whirlmg stream drifted the green branch, 
its wicker cup of unfledged song, and fluttering be- 
side it as it went, the mother bird. Unheeding the 
roaring river, on she went, her cries of agony and 
fear piercing the pauses in the storm. How like the 
love of the old-fashioned mother, who followed the 
dove she had plucked from her heart all over the 
world. Swept away by passion that child might be, 
it mattered not, though he was bearing away with 
him the fragrance of the shattered roof-tree, yet that 
mother was with him, a Ruth through all this life 
and a Rachel at his death_—Lamartine. 


KEEPING THE “ ANIMAL.” 


Our friends of B——, Mass, who know the par- 
ties concerned, will appreciate the following :— 

At a district school meeting in the town, after the 
various items of business set down in the warrant 
had been satisfactorily disposed of, the subject of 
having a district library was brought up. Where 
the library should be located, so as best to accommo- 
date the whole district, was the next question; for 
this was a farming district, and the inhabitants were 
somewhat scattered. 

Mr. Brown (so I will call him) suggested that 
Brother Witcher’s house was very nearly in the cen- 
tre of the disirict; and he thought it best to have it 
there, if Brother W. would keep it. 

Brother Witcher was an honest, industrious farmer, 
whose early advantages for education had been very 
limited. He had listened to the debate with open 
eyes and gaping mouth, evidently unable to compre- 
hend what good was to come of the movement. He 
had not voted either way; but being thus called 
upon, he arose. ; 

“ Waal.” said he, generously, but considerately, “T 
guess I could manage to keep the animal through the 
summer an’ fall, seein’s ’'ve got plenty of feed; but 
when it comes winter, I do’ no—” 

At this point Brother Brown interrupted the 
speaker :— 

« Brother Witcher is laboring under a mistake. It 
is not an animal at all which we want him to keep ” 

«“ Eh ?—not one o’ them, ’ere striped critters, sich 
as they had in the show daown to tha village las 
week 7” 

“ No, no, Brother Witcher. We are speaking of 
a library,—a collection of books.” 

Q —o—oh !—is that it? Geodness me! J thought 
"twas a Zebru!”"—N. Y. Ledger. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 

That knowledge is power was happily illustrated 
by an incident that happened in Edinburgh some 
years ago. A crowd had gathered around two dogs. 
The larger one, a powerful mastiff, had the smaller in 
his relentless grip. Every effort had been made to 
loosen his hold, such as slitting his ears, and biting 
and pinching his tail, but in vain. Atlength a quiet, 
scholarly looking gentleman came up and asked to 
be allowed to separate the combatants. Assent was 
given amid laughter and jeers, when, drawing a snuff- 
box from his pocket, he applied a pinch of the titillat- 
ing powder to the mastiff’s nose, who not only released 
his hold, but made off as fast as his legs could carry 
him. The scholar was greeted with cheers, but re- 
plied only, “ Gentlemen, I have but given you proof 
that knowledge is power.” 


Tue Frencn Zovaves.—One of the eccentrici- 
ties of the French Zouaves is their love for cats, and 
they preter as pets the large gray and black cat of 
Algeria. The training of these cats is admirable. 
They know not only all the soldiers, but also their 
four-footed comrades belonging to the same battalion, 
and easily pick out their own masters under all cir- 
cumstances. They are very obedient to them, and 
not only on the march, but also in battle, take up 
their position on the knapsacks. During the Crimean 
war, the wounds in the faces of the Russian soldiers 
from these cats were so serious and numerous that 
they had to establish at Odessa a separate ward in 
the hospital for the better healing of them. 

In climbing up and attacking a rocky height the 
Zouaves command their cats to the front to lead the 
way, and carefully watching the way the cats take, 
they follow them closely, and take advantage of 
every foothold pointed out by their trusty and agile 
comrades.— Exchange. 


Tue resemblance between the sandal tree, im-' 
parting while it falls its aromatic flavor to the edge 
of the axe, and the benevolent man rewarding evil 
with good, would be witty did it not excite virtuous 
emotions.—Sidney Smith. 


THE HORSE is a most curious feeder, since he eats 
best when he has not a bit in his mouth. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our Dumb 


Boston, September, 1870. 


AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 

An opportunity for presenting the subject of hu- 
mane treatment of animals, will be offered to many 
of our friends who are to address audiences at the 
Agricultural Exhibitions throughout the country this 
fall, and we trust that all friends of animals will 
either treat the subject themselves or see that those 
who speak do not overlook it. 

A CONVICTION FOR COCK-FIGHTING. 

Since our last issue we have secured the conviction, 
before Justice Buckman of Stoneham, of one Martin 
Mullaly for permitting a rooster of his to engage in a 
fight, in which the “ animal” was killed. A fine of 
twenty-five dollars was imposed, from which the 
defendant appealed. 

This is the first instance in which we have been 
enabled to secure conviction for cock-fighting, under 
the law for cruelty to animals; but having once ob- 
tained a decision in our favor in the higher courts, we 
may hope for equal success in the future. 


* 


FORTY THOUSAND CATTLE AT COUNCIL 
GROVE, KANSAS, 


The Council Grove “ Advertiser” states that there 
are forty thousand Texas cattle pasturing and for 
sale at that point, the country around for miles being 
covered. From experience in our smaller cattle 
markets, where only a few hundred are collected, we 
shudder to think of the cruelty and neglect liable to 
exist where such a multitude are herded. Exposed 
to the heat of summer, possibly with insufficient food 
or water; to the blasts of winter, without shelter and 
care; the warfare among themselves, and the inhu- 
manities of drovers; and finally the process of being 
shipped and transported to Eastern markets, each and 
all form a fearful picture to contemplate. Will not 
our Kansas friends secure a State law to organize a 
society for the protection of animals, and operate es 
pecially at this great cattle mart. 


+> 
+o 


Connecticut.—A friend spending a month in 
Connecticut, presents numerous cases of cruelty, and 
pleads for a law in that State and a society to pro- 
tect animals. Will some of the earnest people of 
the State, and the press especially, labor to that end ? 


or 


Wasuincton, D. C.—N. B. Clarke, 517 7th 
Street, kindly volunteers to establish an agency for 
“Our Dumb Animals” at his office, and from the 
members of the society recently formed in that city, 


we shall hope to enlarge our subscription list ma- 
terially. 


+o 


WE recommend to all our friends Partridge & Co.’s 
Illustrated English publications, Our Feathered Com- 
panions, Our Dumb Neighbors, Our Dumb Compan- 
ions, Our Four-Footed Friends, Animal Sagacity, 
Clever Dogs and Horses, Our Children’s Pets, &c. 
For sale by Lee & Shepard, 149 Washington Street. 


A Patent Nosr Basket for horses, which pre- 
vents the spilling and wasting of feed, hangs in our 
office, and we greet it as another step towards doing 
justice to the horse. 


WILMINGTON FOUNTAIN SOCIETY. 

Our friends at Wilmington, Del., have taken a step 
worthy the imitation of all cities and towns, in form- 
ing themselves into a society for erecting and main- 
taining public drinking fountains. 

They have secured from the city the free use of 
water, (the connections with fountains to be made at 
the public expense, to the extent of one thousand 
dollars,) and have since their organization, the 24th 
of May, erected four drinking fountains—one costing 
$600—and have two troughs and three more foun- 
tains ready to be erected. They have made an 
especial appeal to the Sabbath school children of the 
city, and expect to locate a fountain, costing some 
$100, from donations from this source. 

The city law requiring dogs to be muzzled has 
also been repealed, at their solicitation. They look 
now for a city ordinance for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals, and next winter for a State law on the 
subject. 

Our correspondent says: “ All this in Delaware, a 
State unfortunately in bad odor among her sister 
States, from her reluctance to abandon the whipping- 
post and pillory.” 


M. AMEDEE SIBIRE, 

The seventh President of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Animals at Paris, who died in June last, 
is thus spoken of by M. A. Arnoul, the Secretary- 
General of the Society, in the Bulletin for July :— 

“ After his family, his loss is felt most deeply by us 
* * * We shall always remember his zeal, his well- 
governed enthusiasm, his talents, and, above all, his 
good heart, his kindness, his affability, his gentleness 
and uprightness. Modest himself, he could well 
appreciate the good qualities of others. * * * We 
shall never forget how wisely and ably he prevented 
or cured the wounds that are so often made by the 
clashing of opinions.” 


BrrmMinGuaM BRANCH OF THE Society. 
—The Eighth Annual Report of this Association is 
received, conveying intelligence of activity in con- 
viction, and progress in education by the circulation 
of publications inculcating kindness to animals. 

Waterinc Trovcus 1x VeRMoNnT.—There is 
a hitch somewhere in the drinking fountains which 
were to be placed in our village. Suitable drinking 
places for both man and beast is the greatest want of 
our place to-day. 

The historic watering tub at the corner of Port- 
land and Railroad streets has fallen to pieces; the 
tubs at J. G. Hovey’s, P. B. Adams’s, Irvin Gorham’s, 
the old Wheeler place, and many others, are entirely 
dry ; and aman can drive from Lyndon Corner to 
East St Johnsbury, and from thence to Danville 
Green—a distance of twenty-two miles—and_ not find 
a solitary place to water his horse on the entire 
route.—St. Johnsbury Caledonian. 

New Jersry.—John Kennedy, of Port Kennedy, 
was recently charged before Squire Thomas, of Nor- 
ristown, by James Kilpatrick, agent of the society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, with muzzling 
calves and bagging cows. Mr. Kilpatrick testified that 
he saw thirty calves muzzled. Mr. Kennedy was 
fined $10 for each calf. ; 


AN Indiana Bergh who lately caused the arrest of 
a drover, charged with maltreating his herd of cows, 
argued that the abuse of each separate animal con- 
stituted an offence, triumphantly carried his point, 


and forced the inhuman herdsman to contribute for . 


his drove of thirty cows, $300 for the benefit of the 
state. 


THE RIGHTS OF ANIMALS. 

One of the most humane institutions we know of 
is the American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. We say humane, though its chief mis- 
sion is to care for the welfare of dumb animals. Irre- 
sponsible power in the hands of the master, to be ex- 
ercised over his human slave, as Abolitionists know 
only too well, is dangerous not alone to the slave, but, 
fearfully demoralizing to the master as well. While 
the natural relations of man to animals are of course 
essentially different in important particulars from 
those of enlightened men and women to each other, 
there is no possible warrant or justification for wanton 
and needless cruelty towards either. * * * 

The main office of this society is in the same build- 
ing with our own. Scarcely a day passes that we 
do not see from our windows the maimed, overloaded 
or superannuated horses brought hither for kindly 
and protection.—National Standard, 


CRUELTY OF DROVERS, 

The following, with slight omissions, from the pen 
of a prominent citizen of Winchester, and one of 
our witnesses in a prosecution against this same drov- 
er for overdrivying, in which we failed to convict, 
will cause a shudder of pain and renewed regret that 
such inhumanities can go unpunished :— 


Wincurster, July, 1870. 

Eprror Worurn Journau:—I[ wish to occupy a space 
in your paper in a statement relating to the manner of driv- 
ing and treating of cattle, in their passage trom Cambridge 
and Brighton to the slaughter-houses in Woburn and Wil- 
mington. One day last week, about 3 o’clock P. M., I saw 
a drove of cattle by the railroad crossing. Having occasion 
to stop for half an hour, I saw to my surprise when I came 
to go, that the drove had advai ced but a few rods, and were 
huddled in the street, men shouting, dogs barking, and a 
collection of men and boys as lookers on. It seems the poor 
animals, panting and thirsty, has rushed into the pond and 
boggy meadow to quench their thirst. Some of them soon 
sank in the mire and water, and had not strength to get out. 
The drovers, after exhausting all their powers of torture upon 
the poor beasts, such as twisting their tails, and beating them 
over the head so that they roared with pain, finally tied ropes 
round their heads and endeavored to draw them out. Fail- 
ing in this, they then put their horses to the ropes, and by a 
tremendous twist of the tail they succeeded in forcing the 
poor animals out, and proceeded on their way to the 
slaughter-houses in this prime condition, to be killed and 
served ‘up for our tables. On the next morning, early, I 
found in front of my house a large bull, scarcely able to walk. 
He came into my grounds, under the shade of some trees, 
and there remained for nearly two days, with no food from 
his owners, and so far as they were concerned he had no food 
or water fortwo or more days. He eat the grass around 
him, and by the direction of my family and myself, water 
was given him as much as he would drink. For this kind- 
ness we were amply repaid by the satisfied and contented 
looks of the poor bull. We received and wanted no thanks 
from his owners, as we are sure if given it would be because 
so much beef was saved to them, and not because of human- 
ity to the patient beast. On the second or third day he was 
driven away. Nor is this all. On Friday morning I found 
in my mill-yard a fat, good looking steer, (originally, ) melted 
down and entirely exhausted by the heat, and I am told this 
steer was from the same drove as the bull, and had crawled 
from Medford since Tuesday, and now fallen never to rise 
again, having no power over his legs. There he lay in the 
hot sun, exposed to all its rays, no food, no water. When 
the men at the mill came to their work, they brought him 
hay to eat, if he could eat it, and also to lie upon. They 
gave him drink, and as the sun grew hotter and hotter cov- 
ered him with an old sail cloth. When I came home at 3 
o'clock P. M., his owners had just sent a man with a low 
wagon to carry him upon. As I came into the mill-yard the 
drover was trying to make his dog take him by the nose, and 
by a vigorous twist of the tail, (which I think was already 
broken to pieces by former efforts to start him,) to make him 
get up. The poor ox could not start. I forbade this cruelty, 
and told the man to kill him on the spot, but he said it would 
be better to take him into his wagon, and if I would lend 
him men, would lift him in carefully. This was done by 
passing large ropes around his body, and the aid of eight 
men, and the animal was carted away, probably to be served 
for food! How long, Mr. Editor, must such things be suf- 
fered ? OuiverR R. CLARK. 


+o, 


WET SPONGES FOR HORSES’ HEADS. 
Mr. Epritror :—Your mention of the “sunbon- 
nets” which are worn by the horses in Calcutta, re- 
minds me of what I saw in Richmond, Va. The 


drivers of the horse-cars were accustomed to bind 
large sponges upon the horses’ foreheads, which they 
kept constantly wet, as a preventive against the 
M. A. B. 


too ardent rays of the sun. 
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IDYLS OF THE DOG-DAYS IN PROSE. 


Tray was an honest plebeian cur—not very hand- 
some, it is true, but given to vigilant baying of the 
moon, when, in the vicinity of his master’s humble 
suburban home, he considered himself to be on duty. 
He was not a pampered dog, but somehow he man- 
aged to pick up a comfortable living. Being placed 
in the world among created things. he never troubled 
his head with Pythagorean speculations as to whether 
his spirit had ever previously inhabited the earth in 
another and perhaps more distinguished body ; nor 
did he ever waste thought in endeavoring to find out 
his“ mission.” One fiercely hot day last week, ‘Tray 
walked behind his master in Chatham street. The 
dog, having rarely been so far down town, began 
nosing about, finding many objects of curiosity. Pres- 
ently he had lost his master. He tried to trail him 
by scent. He went hither and thither, bewildered 
and anxious. He grew very hot, and panted with 
his tongue out and jaws covered with foam. He 
couldn't see any friendly watering-trough or fountain 
at which to quench his thirst. New York is too poor 
to provide many such luxuries for man or beast. 
The passers-by shrank from Tray as they hurried 
along. Presently some nervous person suggested 
that that might be a mad dog. There was a sudden 
alarm—a rush—a blocking of the way—pursuit of 
the dog—and he was knocked down, and stones and 
missiles of every sort heaped upon him. And there, 
upon the blistering bowlders, and with the pitiless 
crowd around him, poor Tray was soon dead. 

Blanche was a sprightly, clean-limbed, nervous 
little terrier, with large, dark eyes. She belonged to 
the keeper of a lager beer saloon down on Division 
street. On the hottest of the late hot days she ran 
a monstrous rat to earth in the back yard, and stimu- 
lated by the encouragement of some small Teutons, 
she whisked round and round the hole, trying to dig 
her way into it. Wearied with her exertions, she 
finally strolled around to the sidewalk, with the idea 
of mounting guard upon the door-step, while taking 
repose. But no sooner had she appeared than 
Katrina, surprised at the dog’s strange and foamy 
appearance, and with vague terror of hydrophobia 
in her mind, conceived the idea that something was 
wrong with Blanche, and, with a woman’s quick 
instinct, snatched up the baby and stood aloof. After 
an inquiring look at these extraordinary movements, 
Blanche became very much confused. She moved 
toward her master and mistress, appealing for thé 
customary caresses. Suspicions grew into confirmed 
fright, and verging into panic, Fritz exclaimed, 
“Gott in Himmel, vat ish de matter mit de tog ?” 
Then Blanche was doomed. 

Sweetheart, a very pretty and well-kept dog, 
strayed a little from his home in Stuyvesant square, 
yesterday. Suffering from the heat, as all dogs do 
nowadays, his tongue lolled out, and froth fell from 
his jaws. Some naughty gamins undertook to play 
tricks upon him, as boys are very apt to do when 
they find a very nice, dainty-footed, upper class dog 
away from his home. They contrived, by an abuse 
of confidence, to get him badly involved in the wire 
meshes of a cast-off hoop-skirt. The distressed ap- 
pearance of the dog drew from an observer, just 
then coming up, the remark that he might be afflicted 
With rabies. ‘The boys stood back motionless for a 
moment with horror. A policeman came near and 
lifted the fatal club. Just then a little girl with flow- 
ing hair and clean white clothing rushed upon the 
scene, and, Pocahontas-like, stooped to the rescue. 
She gathered the dog in her arms, and with many 
pretty terms of endearment unwound the cruel wires. 
Sweetheart, in his joy, leaped up against her, and 
licked her face and hands. The crowd, consciously 
reproved for their hasty and cruel condemnation, 
went their ways —New York Tribune. 


+or 


Wuen I take the history of one poor heart that has 
sinned and suffered, and represent to myself the 
struggles and temptations it has passed through, the 
brief pulsations of joy, the feverish inquietude of hope 
and fear, the pressure of want, the desertion of 
friends, I would fain leave the erring soul of my 
fellow man with Him from whose hand it came.— 


Longfellow. 


[For Our Dunfb Animals.) 
THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 
BY H. F. STARR. 


Mother, when your little child 
Kneels to say his evening prayer, 
Kiss the face so meek and mild, 
Kiss the curls of golden hair; 
Take his hand, and teach him more 
Than you ever taught before:— 
“Father, all that Thon dost make, 
Let me love them,—for Thy sake!” 


While he lingers at your knee, 

He is yours, and yours alone; 
Life’s strong melody must be, 

As you choose to give the tone! 
Hold him closely to your heart, 
And the law of love impart:— 
**Each poor animal you see, 

God still cares for,—so must we!” 


Tell him that from out the sky 

Not a sparrow ever fell, 

But the loving God on high 

Marked it, and remembered well; 

That, although the brutes are dumb, 
Through their pain a voice must come:— 
‘“*We on earth may never hear,— 

At the throne of God ‘tis clear!” 


Mother, teach him while you may, 

Kindness to all suffering things,— 

Soon his life will lead away 

Where the strife of Evil rings. 

Then, what happiness to know, 

This his creed, with high or low:— 

““T the side of Mercy take, 

For God, and for my mother’s sake !” 

THE LITTLE BLACK BOY AND THE “ NEW 
RED.” 


The other night, about twelve o’clock, the hour 
when all honest country folks are asleep, the whole 
house was alarmed by a series of crowings going on 
in the little black boy’s apartment. Accompanied by 
all my friends, I marched resolutely up to his room. 
There I found the ebony youth, sitting on the cross- 
rail of the bedstead, fast asleep, and crowing atter 
the manner of the “ New Red.” I was in hopes that 
he would not be guilty of this offence a second time ; 
but there is scarcely a night wherein he does not 
arouse us with his untimely crowing. It is an old 
saying, that one good turn deserves another. - I men- 
tioned above that the rooster taught the little black 
boy to crow. As a set-off to this, I caught the little 
black boy one day with a number of the “ Home 
Journal” and my copy of Worcester’s Dictionary, 
unabridged, teaching the Red to read. 

My confidence in the African lad is returning, the 
hens appear to be coming in, fresh eggs are quite 
plentiful. To what this state of things is owing, I 
can scarcely say. I think that the lines I addressed 
to the individual above referred to, and which I read 
to him one day in the barn, before sending them to 
the “ Journal” for publication, had a good effect. I 
think by the time aus comes the supply of eggs 
will be large. It takes the little black boy to cook 
eggs. He gets them up for the table in a variety of 
forms. His favorite style is to scramble them. Any 
dish requiring considerable stirring, I notice, he 
“admires” to cook. Since I elevated him to the 
rank of cook he has grown quite important. I dis- 
covered, the other day, that he was wearing one of 
my standing collars, and I often see my boots going 
to the well when I certainly am not accompanying 
them.—My Married Life at Hillside. 


Tur Empress Eugénie is a great lover of pigeons. 
She has a splendid dove-cot at Fontainebleau, which 
is said to be superior to any on the continent. 

Tue gem cannot be polished without friction, nor 
man perfected without adversity. 


WHEREFORE, TO WHAT END? 

The brute world still confronts the human as in 
the beginning. The “ Lord, God,” who brought the 
tribes of earth and air to the first man still brings 
them as objects for man to consider and to name. A 
rich and manifold world it is, this brute creation! Its 
place and function in the universal economy is a topic 
of more than speculative interest. This, too, is a 
part of the great Revelation, a chapter in the God- 
given Bible of nature. To what purpose this mul- 
titudinous array and endless variety of animal life ? 
The human mind constitutionally inclines to teleologi- 
cal judgments. The idea of use, the idea answering 
to the question wherefore? to what end? intrudes 
itself in all our inquiries. We are not content with 
the simple existence of any finite nature ; we seek in 
every object some ulterior end, a use in relation to 
something else, a purpose beyond itself. This want 
of the mind is not always satisfied by what the senses 
report, or science reveals. This ulterior end is not 
always discoverable. We can generally detect the 
use of parts in relation to agiven whole. We deter- 
mine a purpose for which an object exists in relation 
to its own sphere; the difficulty lies in determining 
the ulterior end of that sphere, the use of the whole, 
An animal being given, we can trace the relation of 
part to part, and find a use for every organ and an 
adaptation of every member to the comfort and well- 
being of the creature so organized. But when we 
seek further and inquire the purpose for which that 
animal exists, its use in relation to a higher end, that 
question is not so easily solved, is insoluble on merely 
teleological grounds.— From Rev. Dr. Hedge’s Prime- 
val World. 


+or 


OUR HOUSEHOLD PET. 

Is it the father, is it the mother, lying there with 
glazed eye, drawing the last convulsive sighs of the 
dying? Is it the babe, the tender blossom of the 
household, that everybody moves with hushed footfall, 
and talks so huskily ? 

No, it is only Don, the pet dog—the frolic of the 
family. ‘Two days since, that clear beaming eye, 
filled with light as a brook fills from its fountain, and 
those lithe limbs galloped, and raced, and vaulted 
through the garden. hat soft brown coat had the 
gloss of satin, and the fine, bounding creature seemed 
overcharged with vitality and happiness. 

Yesterday he drooped, and we said tenderly; 
“ Don is ailing; he must be nursed and lie in the 
warmest corner, or on the lounge, if he will.” And 
so, all day, he staid within doors, looking often in his 
mistress’s face in an earnest, wistful way, coming now 
and then with halting gait to lie close to her feet, and 
loving, evidently, to be crooned to like a sick child. 
When his young master—that playmate and boon 
companion, for whose coming he had always waited 
and listened with such impatient eagerness—came 
from school, poor Don was able only to rise feebly, 
and wag a weak, pathetic welcome—his last, and 
long to be treasured in that boy’s memory. 

As the night wore on, it became evident that a 
deeper shadow was creeping into the house. The 
little creature seemed to draw into close fellowship 
with his human protectors, who, they will be glad to 
remember, did not leave him to keep that vigil alone. 
Often he would turn a wistful eye toward them, and 
crawl feebly to their feet if they moved away. 

To-day, the strange film that shuts out the beauti- 
ful, happy world, is gathering over his eye—he is 
passing through that sacred, that august mystery that 
comes to every breathing creature, and ennobles.the 
brute into kinship with man. Don is dying—Don is 
dead !—Hearth and Home. 


AN EPITAPH, 


What marvel if I shed some tears 
Over the friend of fifteen years ? 
And ask you why these tears I shed, 
Though nothing but a dog is dead ? 
S. C. Hall. 


“ Worns we may control at will, but looks, tone, 
motion and conduct, all of which spring from the in- 
ternal character, compose a great reservoir of in- 
fluence, which is ever affecting mankind.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Children’s Department. 


s 
Jack objects to Paying an Unjust Toll. 


A Queer Fish, 


Van Amburgh’s Jack. 

“Van Amburgh’s Jack ?” 
mg Mr. Lewisham, as if 
asking himself a question ; 
“why yes, I remember read- 
ing about that in the paper ” 

“Do tell us, please, sir,” 
said the boys. 

“ Well, let me see, how was 
it,” said he again to himself; 
then having, as it were, picked 
up the thread in his memory, 
he said,— 

“I can’t say justly how many 
years ago it was, but some 
years, we'll say, when Van 
Amburgh, who was a great 
man for lions, and who kept 
wild beasts, had a famous ele- 

hant called Jack. Well, as 

e and his keeper were trav- 
elling from Margate to Can- 
terbury—they were travelling 
on foot, you understand.” 

“What fun!” interrupted 
Willie. 

“ Well, when they got to the 
Up-street toll-bar,” continued 
Mr. Lewisham, “ the toll-bar 
man wanted to make them pay 
a higher toll than was right. 
Jack’s driver offered the right 
toll, but the man would not 
take it, and kept the gate shut. 
On this the man went through 
the little foot-gate to the other 
side of the bar, and called out 
to the elephant, ‘Come on, 
Jack!’ and at once the ele- 
phant applied his trunk to the 
rails of the gate, and quietly 
lifting it from its hinges, dashed 
it down to the ground, break- 
ing it to pieces as he did so, 
then proceeded on his way 
without any attempt being 
made to arrest his progress ly 
the toll-man, who now stood 
horrified to see what a blun- 
der he had made in demani- 
ing an unjust toll from an 
elephant.” 

After this, the conversation 
turned upon elephants, and 
Mr. Lewisham read the follow- 
ing, from the “ Naturalist’s 


BY DR. J. H. HANAFORD,’ 


This fish does not live in the 
water like other fish, or at least, 
not in the water only. It hag 
no regular mouth with which 
to take food, and yet it always 
wishes the “ biggest piece of 
pie.” I know what it 
does eat, but I well know that 
it does not starve for the want 
of food. It cannot swim, yet it 
in some way is found in all 
parts of the habitable globe. It 
has no fins or scales. Like the 
shark, it is not considered fit to 
eat, and perhaps is never eaten 
as we eat other kinds of food, 
though it often seems that many 
people must have almost sub- 
sisted upon this unwholesome 
fish. 

When little boys eat this fish, 
or in some way get it into their 
bodies, they become quarrel- 
some and uncomfortable to as 
soviate with. They generally 
dispute in their plays, and get 
more marbles than belong to 
them. If they go to a lecture 
or exhibition, they get the best 
seat, if possible—stand up and 
look, even if there are persons 
behind them who are thus pre- 
vented from seeing at all. In 
the cars, if the weather is cold, 
they get very near the stove, 
and never are willing to give a 
seat to a lady or an old gentle- 
man, particularly if they are 
not well dressed. 

In school, if they have a poor 
lesson, they are willing to be 
told, slyly, by another of the 
same kind of boys,—willing 
even to reach the head of the 
class by their deception. When 
an orange, an apple, a quart of 
peanuts, or something of that 
kind is to be divided, the “ larg- 
est half,” the “lion’s share,” 
is wanted; while if a certain 
amount of labor is to be per- 
formed, the smallest part suits 
them best. I do not know 
exactly how much of this fish 
such a boy may have eaten, or 


Note-Book ” : 

“It is a usual part of the performance of an ele- 
phant at a public exhibition to pick up a piece of 
coin, thrown within his reach for that purpose, with 
the finger-like appendage at the extremity of the 
trunk. On one occasion a sixpence was thrown 
down which happened to roll a little out of the reach 
of the animal, not far from the wall, and he being 
desirous to pick it up stretched out his proboscis 
several times to take it, but it was even yet a little 
beyond his reach; he then stood motionless for a 
few seconds, evidently considering (we have no hesi- 
tation in saying evidently considering) how to act. 
He then stretched his proboscis in a straight line as 
far as he could, a little distance above the coin, and 
blew with great force against the wall. The angle 
produced by the opposition of the wall made the 
current of air act under the coin, as he intended and 


anticipated it would ; and it was curious to observe | 


the sixpence travelling by this means towards the 
animal, till it came within his reach and he picked 
it up.—Our Four-Footed Friends. 


A caT owned in Rochester, N. H., lately caught a 
large perch from the river, brought it into the house, 
unmangled and still alive, and laid it at the feet of 
her mistress. 


PITTY PAT’S PRAYER. 


We’ve a dear little lassie we’ve named Pitty Pat, 
She’s got a wee kitten she calls Kitty Cat. 

Now Pitty Pat sleeps in a gown snowy white, 
While Kitty Cat wears her day clothing all night. 


But Pitty Pat says she don’t like it at all, 

And pulling the fur out, makes Kitty Cat squall ; 
But still she persists in undressing her pet, 

And failing to do it quite angry will get. 


To her one little coatee of silky soft fuzz; 
Then Pitty Pat’s sorry, and asks why she cries 
At being fixed tidy for shutting her eyes. 


Nor says, “ Now I lay me,” when going to bed, 
But curling up softly, sings “ purr” instead. 

So Pitty Pat tells her, in solemnest way, 

“If you're a bad Kitty Cat, then I must pray.’ 


| 
: While Kitty Cat cries at what Pitty Pat does 
| 


“ Her lays her—dear Father—down softly—in bed— 
Her doesn’t—do nuflin—and_ nuflin—her said— 

| ’Cept pur-r—and pur-r—and then goes to sleep— 
But never mind, Father, her little soul keep !” 


how large this fish ever grows, 
but I should think from the appearance and the looks 
of some boys, that the fish might be as large as a 
shark or a whale, and no more lovable than a shark, 
with its sharp teeth set in four or five rows. 

When little girls eat this fish, and two sisters are 
asked by their mother to wash the dishes, they sel- 
dom agree about what is just half,—each willing in 
some manner to get an advantage over the other. 
They do “ not esteem others better than themselves.” 
If there are handkerchiefs to be hemmed, stockings 
to be darned, beds to be made, floors or carpets to 
be swept, sometimes they “sly” off to school too 
early, even allowing their poor tired mother to sit up 
late at night to do what they might easily do, aside 
from the influences of this fish. It must be a very 
naughty fish that will induce a healthy and strong 
girl to allow her mother to wait upon her when she 
is able to wait upon herself. Yet this fish renders 
some bright-eyed, pretty girls rather unamiable,— 
never more so than when they care but little bow 
hard mother works, or how many cares and perplexi- 
ties she has, which a daughter's smiles and aid would 
do so much to relieve.— Voice. 


It would be more obliging to say plainly we can- 
not do what is desired, than to amuse people with 
false words. 
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{For “Our Dumb Animals.”’} 

‘THE RESPONSIBILITY OF TEACHERS. 

Mr. Evrror :—To-day’s mail brought to me a 
number of “ Our Dumb Animals,” for which I am 
indebted to some unknown person. While a watch- 
ful eye is kept upon all in the cities who are in any 
way responsible for the comfort of our dumb servants, 
those should not be forgotten who are now among the 
hills of New England, but who are some day to be- 
come owners or guardians of animals. The lessons 
of cruelty learned in childhood are not forgotten in 
riper years. Teachers in our common schools are re- 

nsible for much of it. 

Boys, and girls as well, when congregated upon the 

layground around a school-house naturally and 

rightfully seek for amusement. Near many country 
school-houses a stream may be found where frogs are 
tortured for amusement, too often without a word 
from the teacher to prevent it. A more active diver- 
sion is found in chasing squirrels, worrying and kill- 
ing them for sport. Flies are caught and fastened 
with pins to the desks, or their wings and legs torn 
from their bodies. Such sports are indulged in until 
they can goad the patient ox or beat the overbur- 
dened horse, or bleed and.starve the bleating calf 
without a sympathetic pang. No class of persons is 
responsible for so much of the cruelty practised as 
our country school-teachers. I say country school- 
teachers for it is in the rural districts that the chil- 
dren and lesser animals occupy the same ground. I 
heard a student of one of our theological seminaries 
relate that while a teacher in a common school, a 
mouse had made its home in the stove among the 
paper, &c., that had been gathered into it from the 
sweepings. ‘Lhe teacher discovering it allowed the 
boys to stop the entrance and then burn the paper, 
the mouse and her young together. Such a lesson of 
cruelty was a sufficient cause for the removal of that 
teacher from his place. 

A few days since, in company with a teacher, we 
passed some boys at play by a brook, when she re- 
marked to them, “ Boys, you must not kill anything.” 
The streets around her school-house are not made 
disgusting with dismembered frogs. The squirrels 
are not worried, nor the birds driven from the 
grounds, but allowed to build their nests upon the 
window-caps and among the trees. We need more 
teachers like her. 


Mast Yarp, N. H. 


Frienp F. F. 


HUMANE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

Every observer of children must, I think, have 
noticed that much cruelty is committed by them from 
the merest thoughtlessness. 
not so easy to define philosophically, or with anything 
like psychological accuracy, how is it that children so 
often act with cruelty to the world of life around 
them. The poor crushed fly, the wretched pelted 
kitten, the cockchafer—all rise familiarly enough to 
our memories as instances of unthinking wantonness, 
this early and miserable misuse of our mysteriously 
given lordship over the creatures around us. These 
things, however, (account for them as we may,) most 
certainly exist, and most certainly lead on to cruelty 
more or less deliberate in after life. Wantonness in 
the child, if unchecked, is sure to deepen into cruelty 
in the youth and the man. If this is true, however, 
on the one hand, it is as certainly true on the other, 
that few things can be taught more easily or learned 
more readily than tenderness and mercy to the ani- 
mal world, if the teaching begins early enough, and 
is conducted in the right way.—Juralist. 


Currovs are the means of self-defence with which 
animals and insects are provided. A butterfly never, 
when apprehending danger, lights on a green tree or 
shrub, but flies into a clump of dead leaves, and so 
adjusts its wings on a twig as to look exactly like a 
shriveled leaf, and defy discovery by its foe. 


A Lapy saying to a favorite little dog to make him 
follow her, “ Come along, sir,” a would-be wit stepped 
up, and accosted her with, “Is it me, madam, you 
called?” “ Oh no, sir,” said the lady, “ it was another 
puppy I spoke to.” 


It would be, perhaps, | 


{For Our Dumb Animals.) 
LOOKING OUT FOR NUMBER ONE. 


We have in our family a large mastiff, and a small, 
light-haired Scotch terrier. ‘These dogs were never 
very good friends, like people we know, who have 
not congenial spirits. Watch, the mastiff, would con- 
tinually remind you of some pompous old gentleman 
whose slightest act or movement impressed you with 
an idea ot’ his own importance. While Nip, the ter- 
rier, was just. the reverse, being an exceedingly good 
natured and obliging little dog. 

The master of the house one morning gave Watch 
a piece of meat, wrapped in considerable paper, with 
which he started off at a very dignified pace to a 
more retired spot; but it happened that before he 
had proceeded far the meat slipped from the paper 
without his knowing it. Nip saw the accident, and 
immediately snatching the meat ran with it up the 
barn stairs. Surprise and confusion could not be 
pictured more perfectly in a human face than in 


_Watch’s, when he found no meat; but what seemed 


to have troubled him the most was where the meat 
had dropped. Nip in the mean time had come down 
and was sitting in the door-way, looking perfectly 
oblivious to all that was going on; just as you may 
have seen a man standing on some street corner, 
apparently unconscious of all around him. When 
the coast was clear Nip secured the meat, and, 
secreted down behind the barn, finished his stolen 
breakfast. S. Evizaperu. 
Burra.o, N. Y. 


VERDICT OF A JURY OF BUYS. 


When Dr. Nathaniel Prentiss taught a public 
school in Roxbury, his patience at times would get 
very much exhausted by the infractions of the school 
rules by the scholars. On one occasion, in rather a 
wrathy way, he threatened to punish with six blows 
of a heavy ferule the first boy detected in whisper- 
ing, and appointed some as detectors. Shortly after 
one of the detectors shouted : 

“ Master, John Zeigler is whispering.” 

John was called up and asked if it was a fact. 
(John, by the way, was a favorite both with his 
teacher and school-mates.) 

“ Yes,” answered John, “I was not aware of what 
I was about ; I was intent on working out a sum, and 
requested the boy who sat next to hand me the arith- 
metic that contained the rule which I wished to see.” 

The doctor regretted his hasty threat, but told 
John that he could not suffer him to whisper or 
escape the punishment, and continued : 

“ L wish 1 could avoid it, but cannot, without a for- 
feiture of my word. I will,” he continued, * leave it 
to any three scholars you may choose to say whether 
ornot [ omit the punishment.” 

John said he agreed to that, and immediately 
called out G.S., ‘I. D., and D. P. D. The doctor 
told them to return a verdict, which they soon did, 
(after consultation,) as follows : 

“The master’s word must be kept inviolate—John 
must receive the threatened six blows of the ferule ; 
but it must be inflicted on voluntary proxies—and we 
the arbitrators will share the punishment by receiv- 
ing each of us two of the blows.” 

John, who had listened to the verdict, stepped 
up to the doctor, and with outstretched hands ex- 
claimed : 

“Master, here is my hand; they shan’t be struck 
a blow; I will receive the punishment.” 

The doctor, under pretence of wiping his face, 
shielded his eyes, and telling the boys to go to their 
seats, said he would think of it. I believe he did 
think of it to his dying day; but the punishment was 
never inflicted.— Middlesex Journal. 


Tue day of death is scarcely more momentous 
than every day. Both alike close another door on 
the past, and open a new one for the future. 


“ Be good, my dear, and let who will be clever. 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long; 
And so make lite, death, and the vast Forever 
One grand sweet song.” 
Charles Kingsley. 


Stable and Farm. 


FEEDING ON THE ROAD. 

Many persons, in travelling, feed their horses too 
much and too often, continually stuffing them, not 
allowing them time to rest and digest their food; of 
course they suffer from overfulness and carrying un- 
necessary weight. Horses should be well fed in the 
evening, and not stuffed too full in the morning, and 
the travelling should be moderate on starting with a 
horse having a full stomach. If a horse starts in 
good condition, he can go twenty or twenty-five miles 
without baiting. This is evident, when we consider 
the time necessary to accomplish this space with tol- 
erable speed. On the contrary, with a heavy load 
and a bad road, a horse would only go eight or ten 
miles in that time. Why cannot horses travel half a 
day without eating, as well as to work that time on a 
farm? If there be more exertion on the road it is a 
reason against frequent feeding at that time.—Amer- 
ican Veterinarian. 


TREATMENT OF Sick ANIMALS.—The crying evil 
of the agriculture of this country is, that we have no 
good system of veterinary instruction. Throughout 
the whole length and breadth of the land, our poor 
dumb brutes, condemned to suffer from diseases gen- 
erally brought about by our own carelessness or 
neglect, are obliged to bear the still greater sufferin 
of the barbarous treatment of common farriers an 
quacks, who know almost nothing of the organization 
of their bodies. With animals, as with men, there 
is far too much medicine-giving, blistering, and bleed- 
ing; and probably more are killed or permanently 
injured by these practices than are cured by them. 
Warm clothing and thorough grooming will usually 
do the work of the blister, and doit much better. In 
all cases of strains, bruises and wounds, water is an 
almost sovereign remedy.—Amer. Agriculturist. 


For CaLves Lamss.—When an 
animal is found licking its fellow, it is proof that un- 
easiness is present in the stomach, and the licking of 
its neighbor is a habit contracted by instinct, with a 
view of removing the unpleasantness. A constant 
supply of common chalk, which the young stock will 
not fail to make themselves acquainted with, should 
be kept in the trough.— Agricultural Gazette: 


Work ANnrMAts should have every portion of the 
harness fitting comfortably. The bridle and throat- 
latch should neither be too short nor too tight, for 
one will ruin the mouth and head, and the other the 
mind. The collar should be just long enough to 
enable the driver to pass his open hand easily through 
between it and the wind-pipe; and if it pinches at 
all, should be put in water over night, and a few 
moments wearing the next morning will give it the 
exact shape of the neck. Dry, hard leather collars 
should never be scraped, but washed thoroughly in 
warm soapsuds and then oiled— Rural Carolinian. 


THe influence of habit and imagination on the dis- 
position and actions of animals is a subject well 
worthy every farmer's study ; indeed some knowledge 
of, and attention to it, are absolutely necessary to 
enable him to control and handle his stock with 
satisfaction and success. 


Farmers should look to the birds to protect them 
from the depredation of insects. These tiny foes to 
fruit and foliage multiply by myriads, but the birds 
devour them by myriads. The depredations of in- 
sects are becoming more formidable every year.— 
N. Y. Reformer. 


Horse Bonnets.—Whether horses are ever sun- 
struck or not, they get struck so many other ways 
that they ought at least to be exempt from this 
infliction. 


A STEAM PLOW was recently exhibited at South 
Boston, that cuts a furrow ten feet wide and from 
three to twenty inches deep. 
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Dumb Animals. 


THAT COLT OF GOOD MEMORY. 


Mr. Epitor :—Some kind and thoughtful friend 
occasionally sends me that excellent and welcome 
paper, “Our Dumb Animals.” Such an one will 

lease accept my thanks. Being a missionary in 
Virginia, I highly appreciate, for my own reading, 
and for distribution in my extended field, the papers 
thus sent me. But about that colt. 

When I was a youth of eighteen years, I was 
directed to ride acolt from Milford to Worcester, 
Mass., 18 miles. The colt had never been on that 
road before. In a very secluded locality on the way 
I ate some lunch, which the colt gladly shared with 
me. On returning, the docile colt surprised me by 
suddenly darting out of the road, to the identical 
bar-post in the fence where we had eaten our lunch. 
Much did I regret that I was not provided with 
another lunch to give him. God holds us responsible 
for our treatment of all our dumb animals, prec- 
ious portions of His vast creation. 

Rawson Lodge, Va. 


ROAD-MAKING BY STEAM POWER. 
The “Railway Times” points out the right and 
the wrong way to make roads :— 


« By the present methods the upper soil is removed, 
and coarse gravel or broken stone supplied to bring 
up the grade, and the road is then left to be worn 
down smooth by passing teams and carriages. Think 
what a waste of power is thus involved, what an 
immense and useless wear of vehicles, what loss of 
time and what amount of general discomfort. Drain- 
age is seldom thought of, and during the wet seasons, 
and especially when the frost is coming out of the 
ground, the roads are nearly impassable. The com- 
mon remedy for all this is to pile on more gravel or 
broken stone, and then again commences the destruc- 
tion of wheels. This useless tax to the owners of 
horses and vehicles could nearly all be prevented if 
the roads were properly made, drained and cared for. 

“ Proper drainage is the first essential; then the 
road, dressed with gravel or stone, should be formed 
and rolled into proper form to shed water—a very 
slight incline to either side is all that is necessary— 
and then you have a road that is easy to horses, and 
' the load is carried with half the power tiat is ex- 
pended in hauling over many of the roads in our 
suburban towns. Less gravel or broken stone, but 
more care that it is kept in place and smooth, is what 
is required.” 


A London paper thus describes the process of 
road making now generally adopted in the larger 
places of both England and France :— 


“The road is first prepared by being loosened 
with pickaxes, then covered with the ordinary broken 
granite; above this a dressing of sand is laid; the 
whole is then watered. An immense roller, pro- 
pelled by steam, is then moved slowly over the pre- 
pared surface. It exerts a pressure of twenty eight 
tons, and the result is that in an unusually short time 
a firm and compact macadamized road is formed so 
smoothly that the lightest vehicles may be immedi- 
ately driven over it without injnring the springs.” 


Tue Boston Ice Company during the hot spell, in 
one week lost eight horses, most of which were quite 
valuable. In one instance a noble animal valued at 
$500 dropped dead in its harness as the team stopped 
in its usual rounds of. delivering ice. The intense 
heat of the summer has affected horses connected 
with this business more than any season before for 
years.—Journal. 


A SPANIEL DOG of our acquaintance paid us a 
visit yesterday, after a long absence. After the first 
sociable spasm of tail-wagging had subsided, he went 
off to the same old rat-hole that he watched with so 
much fidelity a year or two ago, and snuffed its fra- 
grance with evident relish and characteristic persist- 
ency.—Essex Co. Mercury. 


CueEtsea is locating three more drinking-fountains 
with the enlarged basin. 


CHARITY. 


Tuen gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman ; 

Though they may gang a kennin wrang 
To step aside is human ; 

One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving why they do it, 

And just as lamely can ye mark, 
How far perhaps they rue it. 


Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us ; 
He knows each chord its various tone, 
Each spring its various bias; 
Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it: 
What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 
Burns. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
THE TERRIER’S PRESENTIMENT. 


The dogs which are taken up every summer in 
cities, and put into the pound, for the purpose of 
being killed if not claimed by their owners, seem to 
have a presentiment of the fate awaiting them. De- 
clining food, and even drink, they concentrate all 
their energies upon the endeavor to release them- 
selves. Among the dogs once taken up in Philadel- 
phia was a little Scotch terrier. Three times this 
intelligent animal made his escape into the yard of 
the pound by climbing to the ceiling of the room 
where he was confined, and pushing through a grat- 
ing, but when in the yard was taken up by the 
policeman and put back into the building. The 
fourth time the oflicer’s heart relented, and he de- 
cided that he could not have such an animal killed, 
but gave him away with the injunction that he must 
be always treated with kindness. How cruel to ill- 
treat a dog. Our nearest and dearest friends may 
be estranged from us, and cease to regard us with 
affection, but our dogs are faithful till death. c. 0. 


“* THE COCK THAT CROWED IN THE MORN.” 

A correspondent quotes Wordsworth, who says: 
‘* He strains his clarion throat, 

Threatened by faintly answering farms remote: 

Again with his shrill voice the mountain rings, 

While, flapped with conscious pride, resound his wings.” 

And then adds: “ What would the country be 
without him? Who would not miss his cheerful ery 
announcing the coming of dawn? How many les- 
sons may we learn from his example! See with 
what devotion he waits upon his companions, always 
offering to them whatever food he may chance to 
find, rarely eating himself until they are satisfied. 
Notice him in the time of danger spring the warning 
signal, and preparing to defend his flock against the 
approaching hawk. Any one who will cause such 
creatures to fight and wound each other, gratifies a 
depraved and brutal taste.” F. H. P. 


Ene.isu Sparrows —For many years the worm 
nuisance has been almost intolerable in Brooklyn. 
For a portion of the season it was perilous to walk, 
and ladies in churches recreated themselves by re- 
moving measure worms from each other’s bonnets and 
hair. It was seriously contemplated to cut down the 
trees, so great was the nuisance, and remove the 
beautiful shades from the streets. By alucky thought 
English sparrows were introduced. In two years 
they have completely abated the worm torment. In- 
stead of the trees resembling a burnt forest, they are 
as fresh and green in July as in the early part of 
May. Not a worm has been seen this season. The 
sparrows are a prolific race, a sprightly, cheery tribe, 
and are very tame and domestic.—Surleigh, in Boston 
Journal. 


“Ein Antithierquaclervereinl” is the formidable 
name given by German newspapers to an incor- 
porated society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.) 
CAT LOGIC. 


Moving into a house much infested with rats, we 
were one day favored with a visit from a sleek, well. 
fed cat, whom we treated to milk and caresses, hop- 
ing she would call again. 
re-appeared in company with a half grown kitten, 
and rubbing affectionately against my knee, seemed 
to ask protection for her baby; they were both ine 
vited in, and a saucer of warm milk placed before 
them. Very soon the old cat jumped through the 
open window, leaving kitty behind sleeping quietly 
by the stove, and we considered it a clear case of 
abandonment. 

Going to the front door in an hour or so, behold 
tabby leaping lightly from one tussock of grass to 
another on the wet prairie, and calling to a pretty 
kitling to follow; the little creature mewed piteously, 
but continued her progress, until the proud mother 
brought her to me and introduced kitty as before, 
The unexpected addition was welcomed, and the 
“old lady ”—who received the name of Kitty Clover 
—and her two children were soon sleeping peace 
fully in quarters provided for them. Mrs. C. re 
mained with us, doing her duty faithfully for two 
years, when we removed, and she declined to 
accompany us. 

Was not this a clear case of reasoning? She first 
came herself, thought her children would find a good 
home, and brought them from a neighboring lumber 
yard, where they were in hourly danger, to a place 
of safety. Rura Hat, 


TRANSIT OF ANIMALS. 


The following orders have been issued by the 
Privy Council of England :— 


TRANSIT BY SEA. 

With respect to places used for animals on board vessels, 
the following regulations shall have effect from and after 
July 31, 1870:— 
is Every such place shall be divided into pens by substantial 

ivisions. 

Each pen shall not exceed nine feet in breadth, or fifteen 
feet in length. 

The floor of each pen shall have proper battens or other 
foot-holds thereon. 

Every such place, if enclosed, shall be ventilated by means 
of separate inlet and outlet openings, of such size and posi- 
tion as will secure a proper supply of air to the place in all 
states of weather. 

Between each first day of November and the next follows 
ing thirtieth day of April, (both days inclusive,) freshly 
shorn sheep shall not be carried on the deck of a vessel. 

When sheep are carried on the deck of a vessel, proper 
gangways shall be provided either between or above the 
pens in which the sheep are carried. 

From and after October 31, 1870, animals landed from a 
vessel shall, on a certificate of an inspector appointed by the 
Privy Council in that behalf, certifying to the effect that the 
foregoing regulations, or some or one of them, have not of 
has not been observed in the vessel, be detained under the 
supervision of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Customs, 
at the landing-place, or in lairs adjacent thereto, until the 
Privy Council otherwise direct. 

SHIPPING AND UNSHIPPING PLACES. 

At every place where animals are put on board of, or land- 
ed from vessels, provision shall be made, to the satisfaction 
of the Privy Council, for a supply of water for animals; and 
water shall be supplied there, gratuitously, on request of any 
person in charge of any animals. 

At every place where animals are landed from vessels, pro- 
vision shall be made, to the satistaction of the Privy Coun- 
cil, for the speedy and convenient unshipment of animals, 
and for a supply of food for them; and food shall be supplied 
there, on request of any person in charge of any animals, at 
such price as the Privy Council, from time to time, approves 

TRANSIT BY RAILWAY. 

From and after December 31, 1870, every truck used for 
carrying animals on a railway shall be provided with spring 
buffers, and the floor thereof shall have proper battens oF 
other foot-holds thereon. 

From and after June 30, 1870, a railway company shall not 
allow any truck used for carrying animals on their railway 
to be overcrowded so as to cause unnecessary suffering to the 
animals therein. 

Between each first day of November and the next follow- 
ing thirtieth day of April, (both days inclusive, ) trucks used 
for carrying on a railway sheep freshly shorn and unclothed 
shall be covered and inclosed so as to protect the sheep from 
the weather, but shall be properly ventilated. 


SELECT that course of life which is most excellent, 
and custom will make it the most delightful— 
Pythagoras. 
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